Some Instances

parasol. Below, in fading ink, is written 'two pounds of Congou
tea'.

The trophies of the Royal arms, above the shops of the Royal
warrant holders, were in the prime, then, of their manufacture.
Those few specimens that are left us, now, are in reproach for
that. It was a minor art, to itself, in which great imagination was
displayed. This, too, has its obvious descent from mediaeval
times, with its affinities to tournament and chessboard. Many of
them were masterworks of carver and gilder, subtly differenced,
for instance, for the Queen-Dowager Adelaide, the Royal Dukes
and Duchesses, or the Kings of Hanover or Belgium. The
heraldic animals of country inns, the white or red lions, the white
harts or swans, belong to the same tradition, and may have been
carved and painted in the same workshops. A walk down Oxford
or Regent Street, in the 'twenties or 'thirties of last century, would
have shown the lion and unicorn in greater number than ever,
before or since. The low buildings of Regent Street in their bright
stucco, still fronted by Nash's colonnades, following the gentle
curve along from Piccadilly Circus to Oxford Street, were en-
livened by these carved animals and their shields of arms. In
particular, there were corner buildings, at the turn of Conduit
Street or Maddox Street, where Nash had employed his favourite
device of a low, domed pavilion. Here, the Royal arms were set
above the door, as though on guard, and, in toy fantasy, the eyes
could travel but a few yards along the painted cornice to the next
lion and unicorn above the near-by shop. Their wooden mediae-
valism, that of the painted playing card or the sham tournament,
was not at variance with Hash's bastard classicism. He, too, had
made his experiments in Gothic; and the sudden birth of these
animals of wood and stucco, bastard descendants of the gar-
goyles, or of the heraldic supporters upon the pinnacles of such
buildings as St. George's Chapel, Windsor Castle, was as though
Gog and Magog, or the figure heads of shipbuilding yards, had
brought their progeny and mounted them along the cornice. We
could make out, too, an analogy to the canal barge, the Gypsy
caravan, the roundabout of the fair ground. In every weather, in
the fog and rain, these heraldic animals were part of the Charivari
of the streets of London.

The passing of time, which extolled the buildings of Regent
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